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Distinctive  operational  competencies  from  the  civilian  and  military  sectors 
provide  usable  knowledge  to  both.'  When  military  voice  (in  the  form  of 
counsel,  advice,  guidance,  and  suggestions)  is  given  appropriate  credence, 
unique  capabilities  flow  easily  back  to  the  civilian  leaders  of  the  armed  forc¬ 
es.  When  voice  and  counsel  are  muted  or  constrained,  the  information  flow 
will  entropy  and  valuable  knowledge  will  be  lost.  Using  military  experience 
as  case  studies,  this  article  diseusses  the  principal  form  of  error  occurring  due 
to  the  principals’  ineffective  engagement  of  the  military  voiee.  This  is  referred 
to  as  “The  Error  of  the  Third  Kind — Em.”^  This  article  examines  two  sources 
of  Eiii:  principal-agent  dynamics  and  administrative  structures.  We  then  apply 
the  eonstruet  of  organizational  justiee  to  the  proeess  assoeiated  with  engage¬ 
ment  of  military  voiee.  Providing  examples  of  cases  that  examine  the  eonsid- 
eration  of  the  military  voice  will  inform  leader-follower,  advice-and-eonsent 
dynamics  in  the  private  and  nonprofit  sectors  of  enterprise. 

Knowledge  Transfer  and  Sharing 

It  is  important  for  the  public  administration  community — academic 
scholars  as  well  as  civilian  and  military  practitioners — ^to  take  account  of, 
understand,  and  appreciate  the  realities  of  leader-follower  relationships  with 
respect  to  voice  dynamics.  The  military  is  the  largest  public-seetor  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  personnel  and  funding.  There  are  over 
1 .5  million  active-duty  service  members  and  800,000  supporting  civilians, 
with  defense  accounting  for  more  than  50  percent  of  diseretionary  funding 
in  the  federal  budget.  As  a  public  entity,  it  has  significant  impact  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  managerial  and  operational  aspects  of  other  organizations.  In  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  security  endeavors,  the  military  is  the  globe-spanning  arm  of 
the  nation  vis-a-vis  its  operations  around  the  world.  It  often  plays  a  critical 
role  in  terms  of  its  contributions  to  best  practices  in  public  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  disciplines.  It  experiments  with 
new  technologies  and  innovates.  The  military  has  a  strong  training  and  ed- 
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ucational  component  that  develops  its  professional  personnel  (officers,  se¬ 
nior  enlisted,  and  civilians)  throughout  their  careers.  The  organizations  in 
the  military  are  heavily  invested  in  after-action-reviews  (AARs).  The  AAR 
tools  of  the  military  are  arguably  among  the  best  of  their  kind  when  it  comes 
to  “organizational  learning.”^ 

The  military’s  distinctive  competencies  set  it  apart  from  ordinary  or¬ 
ganizations  and  establish  it  as  unique.  From  the  revised  resource-based  view 
of  the  firm  presented  by  organizational  researchers  Jay  Barney  and  William 
Hesterly,  the  distinctive  competencies  of  valuable,  rare,  inimitable,  and  or¬ 
ganizationally  integrated  (VRIO)  capabilities  of  the  firm  are  necessary  for 
competitive  advantage.'^  Transferring  this  concept  to  the  military,  we  see  that 
it  has  distinctive  capabilities  unmatched  by  other  organizations.  These  are: 

•  Rare  and  Inimitable  Operational  and  Tactical  Planning  Expertise: 
This  competency  is  found  in  the  military’s  unique  ability  in  technical  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  operations.  When  given  an  assignment,  the  military  will 
invariably  perform  the  task  with  unmatched  and  inimitable  efficiency  and 
effectiveness,  which  can  be  challenging  for  any  large  organization.^  This  ex¬ 
pertise  is  developed  through  education  and  deliberate  practice  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  military  force  to  aehieve  task,  mission,  and  policy  objectives.  As 
noted  by  civil-military  relations  scholar  James  Burk,  the  military  exercises 
professional  jurisdiction  “defined  by  the  boundaries  of  the  domain  within 
which  expert  knowledge  is  applied”  and  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  stake¬ 
holders  in  national  defense.'’  The  legitimacy  of  military  professionals  is  de¬ 
rived  from  development  of  objective  and  abstract  knowledge  for  the  field 
of  military  science.  This  legitimacy  derives  from  the  Constitution  and  has 
remained  intact  for  over  200  years. 

•  Organizationally  Integrated  Economies  of  Scope  and  Scale:  The 
newly  restructured  brigade  combat  teams  with  the  supporting  units  reflect 
these  economies  in  today’s  Army.  The  Modular  Force,  along  with  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  elements  within  joint  force  headquarters,  are  distinctive 
organizational  structures  that  create  economies  of  scope  by  enlarging  pos¬ 
sibilities  without  a  greater  demand  for  resources.  These  organizations  also 
create  economies  of  scale  in  per-unit  costs  primarily  achieved  through  an 
exchange  in  the  types  of  equipment  and  manpower  required  for  specific  de¬ 
ployments  and  in  combat  operations.  These  mobile  and  reconnecting  com- 
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plex  organizational  structures  provide  lessons  for  matrix  organizations  in 
the  corporate  and  publie  seetors. 

•  Inimitable  Competitive  Advantage:  In  this  instance  a  distinetive 
eompetency  of  the  military  lies  in  its  bargaining  power  over  suppliers  and 
buyers  that  is  rare  in  other  militaries  and  militias.  The  American  military, 
in  general,  has  the  opportunity  to  aceess  the  best  research  and  development 
(R&D)  the  world  has  to  offer,  resulting  in  a  minimal  threat  of  substitution  of 
produets  and  services. 

•  The  Inimitable  Strength  of  America’s  SMART  Power:  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  R&D  in  both  soft  and  hard  elements  of  power  provides  the  military 
an  advantage.  The  soft  elements  are  refleeted  in  the  diplomatie  strategies 
of  kinship,  friendship,  eooperation,  aeeommodation,  exchange  and  mutual 
harvest,  and  eollusion;  and  are  eombined  with  the  hard  entrepreneurial  el¬ 
ements  (e.g.,  science  and  teehnological  innovations)  to  provide  the  public 
and  private  domains  with  additional  advantages.  The  power  and  prestige  of 
the  military  to  the  nation  ean  be  eaptured  in  the  term  SMART  power.^ 

Some  seholars  are  concerned  that  these  VRIO  competencies  give  the 
military  undue  power  and  influenee  in  the  civilian  policy  formulation  pro¬ 
cess.  Israeli  scholar  Kobi  Michael  asserts  that  his  military  inappropriately 
led  the  civilian  arm  to  make  choices  that  eventually  determined  strategy  for 
Israeli-Palestinian  seeurity  coordination.^  It  is  Michael’s  assessment  that 
when  competencies  of  military  leaders  are  highly  valued  by  their  civilian 
masters,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  military  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  ineffec¬ 
tive  policy  development. 

It  is  clear  that  the  military  has  much  to  offer  in  terms  of  knowledge 
gained  from  operations  that  provide  input  for  the  praetieal  aspects  of  stra¬ 
tegic  decision-making.  Scholars  utilize  such  knowledge  to  theorize  about 
events  that  do  not  necessarily  fit  into  present-day  assumptions,  thereby  cre¬ 
ating  new  realities.  Yet,  the  public  administration  community  has  yet  to  ef¬ 
fectively  engage,  academieally  or  practically,  in  a  direct  exchange  with  its 
military  counterparts.  Former  Seeretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen  com¬ 
mented  on  the  need  for  dialogue:  “One  of  the  ehallenges  for  me  is  to  some¬ 
how  prevent  a  ehasm  from  developing  between  the  military  and  eivilian 
worlds,  where  the  civilian  world  doesn’t  fully  grasp  the  mission  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  military  doesn’t  understand  why  the  memories  of  our  citizens 
and  civilian  policy-makers  are  so  short,  or  why  the  eritieism  is  so  quick  and 
so  unrelenting.”®  In  the  best  tradition  of  demoeracy — i.e.,  many  voiees — all 
parties  should  be  invited  into  open  discussions,  with  the  accompanying  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  they  actively  participate  in  good  faith.  From  such  dialogue, 
metanoia  or  transformative  change  may  well  ensue,  particularly  in  the  arenas 
associated  with  strategic  decision-making.'® 
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As  observed  by  management  seholar  Peter  Drucker,  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  comes  first  and  then  theory:  “Intellectuals  and  scholars  tend  to  believe 
that  ideas  come  first,  which  then  lead  to  new  political,  social,  economic, 
psychological  realities.  This  methodology  does  exist,  but  it  is  the  exception. 
As  a  rule,  theory  does  not  precede  practice.”"  Theory,  for  Drucker,  was  a 
creature  derived  from  symbiosis  of  observations  from  praxis  into  an  ap¬ 
proximate  blueprint  or  code  for  understanding  military  and  foreign  relations 
issues.  Hence,  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  say  that  praxis  could  be  the  senior  fac¬ 
tor  of  knowledge  advancement.  Security  strategies  (or  public  policies),  es¬ 
pecially  our  most  formal  ones,  are  in  many  cases  theories  of  how  the  world 
should  be;  they  are  abstract  codifications,  until  tested  in  the  field.  Building 
on  Drucker,  policy-makers  in  the  security  arena  need  to  take  heed  both  ex 
ante  and  ex  post  of  military  observations  and  direct  experiences.  This  will 
provide  them  with  an  understanding  of  how  the  world  is  from  those  who  have 
experienced  it  and  know  it  intimately  as  Participant/Observers  in  local  (emic), 
case-based  (idiographic),  and  hermeneutical  conditions.  Senior  military  pro¬ 
fessionals  bring  practical,  usable  knowledge  (providing  internal  validity)  in 
discussions  related  to  national  and  global  public  management  concerns. 

The  practical  problems  of  management  for  military  leaders  are  both 
different  and  similar  to  that  of  other  public  administrators.  Where  they  are 
different  lies  in  the  context — from  their  embedments  within  a  volatile,  un¬ 
certain,  complex,  and  ambiguous  (VUCA)  environment.  The  lessons  from 
VUCA,  however,  flow  back  in  diverse  streams  to  inform  public  and  private 
management.  Where  the  challenges  of  management  are  similar  is  that  lead¬ 
ers  in  both  the  military  and  the  public  sector  deal  with  quandaries,  dilem¬ 
mas,  puzzles,  and  paradoxes  stemming  from  principal-agent  tensions  and 
organizational  structures. 

Voice  in  Principal-Agent  Dynamics  and  Ej,, 

The  Principal-Agent  Problem 

Viewed  through  the  lens  of  the  principal-agency  theory,"  the  infor¬ 
mational  asymmetries  between  civilian  leaders  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD),  Department  of  State  (DOS),  and  Congress  (the  principals),  and  se¬ 
nior  military  professionals  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  within  combatant 
commands  (the  agents)  can  be  examined  and  understood.  The  interests  of  the 
two  entities  never  completely  overlap.  The  principal  has  access  to  a  wider  and 
more  global  ambit  of  information  on  national  security,  while  the  agent  has 
deeper,  more  specialized  knowledge  of  the  application  of  military  force.  Con¬ 
versely,  there  is  limited  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  integration  of  other 
elements  of  national  power.  Each  knowledge  set  has  its  own  ideological  ar- 
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rangements.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  group  to  create  unnecessary  agen¬ 
cy  costs  associated  with  resource  consumption  due  to  disconnects  between 
the  worldviews.  The  need  for  power,  described  as  N-pow  by  David  Mc¬ 
Clelland,'^  explains  how  agents  may  ereate  situations  of  excessive  resource 
consumption  for  their  own  power  maximization.  Such  manifestations  often 
exist  in  weapon  procurement  programs  as  portrayed  in  the  comedic  tale  of 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  in  the  film.  Pentagon  Wars.  The  principal  may 
also  wish  to  impose  his  will  and  maximize  power  for  socio-political  reasons 
or  simply  because  of  hubris,  as  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  former  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Defense.  This  article  will  examine  the  asymmetries  in  the  civil- 
military  relationship.  While  it  is  not  realistic  to  completely  eliminate  agency 
conflicts,  given  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  civilian  military  relationship, 
the  exchange  and  aeeeptanee  of  usable  knowledge  remain  paramount. 

Em  and  the  Principal  Agent  Issue 

A  central  issue  in  problem  strueturing  is  how  well  structure  eorre- 
lates  to  the  original  problematic  situation.  Because  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  public  sector,  particularly  within  DOD  and  DOS,  there  are  quandaries, 
conundrums,  and  other  problematic  situations,  for  which  no  single  solu¬ 
tion  suffices.  In  other  words,  as  systems  theorist  Russell  Ackoff  has  argued, 
these  problematic  situations  are  composed  of  systems  of  interdependent 
complexities  which  he  calls  “messes.”'"'  Also  known  as  “an  ill-structured 
problem”'^  or  “wicked  problem,”'®  they  represent  a  complex  problem  with 
many  actors  and  problematic  conditions — often  in  conflict  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Public  policy  scholars  Ian  Mitroff  and  Frederick  Betz  observed  that 
conceptual  structures  indicate  a  strong  dedication  by  a  particular  decision¬ 
maker  or  policy  adviser  to  a  particular  conceptualization  of  reality.'^  It  is  at 
this  juncture  that  there  may  be  a  strategic  disconnect  between  the  views  of 
the  advice  giver  and  policy  decision-maker.  As  shown  by  decision  theorist 
Howard  Raiffa,  an  intense  dedication  to  a  particular  ideology  by  one  or  the 
other  party  results  in  error — the  Error  of  the  Third  Kind  (Em).'®  Raiffa  notes 
that  the  analyst  commits  this  type  of  error  by  providing  an  incorrect  substan¬ 
tive  representation  of  a  problem  when  required  to  provide  the  correct  one,  or 
the  decision-maker  may  reject  the  correct  problem  structure,  for  his  or  her 
own  preferred  ideology.  Thus,  says  Raiffa,  “Practitioners  all  too  often  make 
errors  of  a  third  kind;  solving  the  wrong  problem.”'® 

Does  Ejjj  Relate  to  the  Principal-Agent  Issue? 

In  the  dynamics  of  civil-military  relations,  examples  of  Em  abound 
and  their  impacts  are  substantial.  In  our  exploration  of  military  voice,  we 
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offer  two  manifestations  of  Em — subsets  that  we  term  Ema  and  Emt  in  the 
prineipal-agent  relationship.  The  first  type  of  error,  Em^,  occurs  when  the 
military  agent  takes  advantage  of  the  information  asymmetry,  refrains  from 
providing  advice  or  imperfectly  offers  voice,  and  pursues  actions  that  are 
not  aligned  with  the  strategic  direction  of  the  civilian  leaders  (principals). 
This  type  of  error  can  happen  when  laissez-faire  leadership  is  exercised  by 
the  civilian  principal  or  when  a  powerful,  self-interested  military  agent  is 
involved.  An  example  of  Ema  with  powerful  military  leaders  and  inattentive 
civilians  took  place  during  the  British  Mesopotamian  Campaign  of  1914-16.^° 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  during  World  War  I,  the  British  deployed  forc¬ 
es  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  protect  strategically  important  oil  fields.  The 
military  commander  experienced  a  series  of  tactical  successes  that  eventually 
evolved  into  a  campaign  to  seize  Baghdad.  That  campaign  was  not  part  of 
the  Allied  or  British  strategic  intent  for  the  conflict  and  resulted  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  defeat  at  Kut-el-Amara.  The  defeat  required  a  strategic  commitment  to 
rescue  the  British  forces,  resulting  in  more  than  23,000  casualties.  The  mili¬ 
tary  commander’s  actions  at  the  lower  levels  of  command  to  take  advantage 
of  tactical  successes  solved  the  wrong  problem,  forcing  civilian  leaders  to 
become  more  involved  in  military  operations  and  the  development  of  stra¬ 
tegic  plans  for  the  region. 

The  second  error,  E^^,  occurs  when  the  civilian  principal  directs  by 
fiat,  omitting  any  exchange  of  information.  In  this  case,  policy  is  determined 
without  discourse  with  military  professionals.  Although  military  advice  may 
be  proffered,  instead  the  ideology  of  the  civilian  leader  is  used,  resulting  in 
Ejiib.  H.  R.  McMasters  provided  such  a  case  study  in  Dereliction  of  Duty, 
when  he  examined  how  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  co-opted  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  Vietnam 
War.^'  The  problem  as  seen  by  Johnson  was  to  keep  Vietnam  off  the  politi¬ 
cal  landscape  in  an  effort  to  protect  his  Great  Society  initiatives.  McNamara 
reportedly  prevented  the  hard  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs,  along  with  any 
forecasts  related  to  the  scale  of  resources  required,  from  reaching  Johnson. 
In  this  case,  the  information  asymmetries  of  the  agents — the  military  lead¬ 
ers — were  evident.  It  is  conjecture  that  if  Johnson  had  been  receptive  and 
engaged  in  legitimate  discourse  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  different  decisions 
regarding  America’s  role  in  Vietnam  may  have  been  made.  When  there  is  a 
lack  of  exchange  between  the  civilian  principal  and  the  military  agent,  the 
military  voice  is  not  available  to  inform  policy  formulation  and  strategic 
decisions.  Without  this  professional  voice,  Emt  occurs  and  the  strategic  im¬ 
pact  can  be  significant.  A  manifestation  of  this  type  of  error  was  the  result 
of  micro-management  of  the  war  effort  when  the  President  and  Secretary 
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of  Defense  assumed  roles  more  appropriate  for  military  professionals — the 
planning  and  execution  of  tactical  and  operational  missions. 

Eliot  Cohen  in  his  book  Supreme  Command  offers  four  case  studies 
of  wartime  heads  of  state  (Abraham  Lincoln,  Georges  Clemenceau,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  David  Ben-Gurion)  and  their  relationships  with  senior  mili¬ 
tary  commanders. Lincoln’s  struggle  to  hold  the  Union  together  and  Ben- 
Gurion’ s  devotion  to  the  survival  of  Israel  were  inherently  ill-structured, 
complex  situations.  These  leaders  were  provided  with  military  advice  that 
was  not  supportive  of  their  visions.  Lincoln’s  generals  sought  reconciliation 
with  their  Confederate  brothers  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  Ben-Gur- 
ion’s  generals  were  willing  to  sacrifice  Jerusalem  in  the  1948  Arab-Israeli 
War.  The  military  leaders  focused  on  tactical  and  operational  problems  not 
connected  to  achieving  the  strategic  goals  of  the  civilian  leadership,  hocus¬ 
ing  on  tactical  problems  that  were  not  supportive  of  the  strategic  vision  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Em  decisions  by  military  leaders.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  civilian  leaders  engaged  the  military  commanders  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  strategic  intent.  The  military  commanders  were  given  their  voice, 
advice  was  acknowledged  and  considered,  and  then  civilian  leaders  decided 
on  a  different  strategy.  When  civilian  principal-leaders  monitored  their  mil¬ 
itary  agents  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  selected  strategy,  it  effectively 
vaccinated  against  Ejjj^. 

Administrative  Structures,  Conscience,  Voice,  and  Em 

Administrative  structures  and  institutions  determine  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  roles  and  responsibilities  of  principals  and  agents,  both  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  as  a  whole  and  to  each  other.  Political  scientist  Risa  Brooks  has 
argued  that  administrative  processes  within  which  civil-military  dynamics 
are  played  out  are  fraught  with  tensions  between  politics  and  administra¬ 
tion.^^  A  number  of  dilemmas  arise  from  these  demands  of  structure  and 
the  political  nature  of  civil-military  relations.  Lirst,  there  is  the  dilemma 
of  administrative  accountability  and  subordination,  in  which  principals  and 
agents  experience  tensions  in  their  duties,  obligations,  and  loyalties.  In  the 
military  sector,  these  conflicts  are  purposefully  built  into  the  accountability 
structure  by  the  Constitution  as  a  requirement  of  the  principles  of  democra¬ 
cy.  Nowhere  is  this  tension  more  apparent  than  that  faced  between  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  reporting  chain,  which  is  to  the  President;  his  des¬ 
ignee,  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the  Houses  of  Congress.  While  the  first 
principle  is  military  subordination  to  civilian  control,  the  nature  of  the  civil¬ 
ian-military  relationship  often  requires  senior  military  officers  to  serve  their 
civilian  leaders  and  the  nation,  by  providing  advice  that  may  not  complete- 
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ly  align  with  existent  policy.  Tension  is  inherent  in  this  relationship,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  principal  does  not  defer  his  favored  ideology  to  the  counsel 
of  a  more  experienced  adviser.  This  was  often  the  case  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld’s  leadership  of  DOD;  there  were  numerous  dis¬ 
agreements  between  him  and  his  senior  military  advisers.^''  A  specific  case 
that  has  reached  legendary  stature  within  the  military  occurred  when  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  Shinseki  was  pressed  during  congressional  tes¬ 
timony  regarding  the  number  of  soldiers  that  would  be  needed  during  post¬ 
combat  operations  in  Iraq.  Shinseki’s  “several  hundred  thousand”  reply  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  Rumsfeld  erroneously,  as  events  have  played  out. 
Experience  has  revealed  that  managing  the  peace  in  Iraq  was  much  more 
involved  than  civilian  decision-makers  had  initially  foreseen.^^  At  this  level 
of  policy  analysis  and  decision-making  the  principal  is  required  to  recog¬ 
nize  who  should  lead  and  who  should  follow,  i.e.,  the  roles  of  “influencer” 
and  “deferrer”  are  not  easily  separated  or  defined.^*’  They  flow  from  one  to 
the  other.  As  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Sam  Rayburn 
once  observed,  “You  cannot  be  a  leader,  and  ask  other  people  to  follow  you, 
unless  you  know  how  to  follow  too.”^^  Not  being  cognizant  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  will  in  all  likelihood  lead  to  a  decision-making  error. 

Second  is  the  issue  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  stemming  from 
personal  values,  beliefs,  and  standards.  In  a  democratic  society  such  as  the 
United  States,  there  is  the  moral  responsibility  of  “many  hands,”^*  i.e.,  con¬ 
science  and  moral  beliefs  of  key  agents  in  decision-making  practices.  In  this 
relationship,  a  conflict  between  exit,  voice,  and  loyalty  inevitably  prevails. 
Economist  Albert  Hirschman  provided  these  general  tenets  for  consider¬ 
ation,  and  we  can  overlay  the  military  experience  on  them  for  the  purpose 
of  examination.^®  In  the  military  it  is  accepted  that  loyalty  is  instilled  from 
the  beginning  of  an  officer’s  career.  Eikewise  they  have  invested  a  great 
deal  in  their  initial  acceptance  and  continuation  in  the  profession.  Related 
to  this  investment  is  the  high  cost  for  any  “defection”  or  exit.  In  terms  of 
voice,  two  theories  prevail.  On  one  side,  “defection”  in  the  form  of  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  is  viewed  as  treason  or  disloyalty,  even  after  the  officer  has  retired 
from  service.  The  antithesis  to  this  position  is  that  the  dissenting  voice  may 
be  viewed  as  an  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
society.  These  dilemmas  of  conscience,  obligation  to  duty,  responsibility  to 
the  profession,  and  accountability  to  the  Constitution  have  proved  to  be  is¬ 
sues  invoking  tremendous  consternation  for  members  of  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  especially  at  the  higher  levels  of  command.  While  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  did  not  reveal  the  extent  of  their  internal  discussions  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Rumsfeld  related  to  the  strategy  for  combating  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism,  other  leader  voices  were  heard.  A  series  of  revelations  by  retired 
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military  officers  captured  the  attention  of  American  society  in  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  “Revolt  of  the  Generals.”^®  In  the  following  section  on  organiza¬ 
tional  justice,  we  examine  the  dilemmas  of  administrative  aecountability  and 
of  conscienee  and  the  impaet  military  voiee  has  in  the  principal-agent  relation¬ 
ship,  and  how  this  relationship  can  be  related  to  an  Error  of  the  Third  Kind. 

Organizational  Justice,  Voice,  and  Em 

The  lack  of  consideration  of  professional  voice  in  military  decision¬ 
making  creates  a  strong  perception  of  organizational  injustiee  and  a  lack 
of  fairness  in  the  minds  of  military  commanders.  It  also  contributes  to  the 
Ejjj  problem.  For  example,  in  “The  Revolt  of  the  Generals,”  two  retired  ma¬ 
jor  generals,  former  division  commanders,  expressed  consternation  with  the 
Defense  Seeretary’s  dismissal  of  military  advice  and  honest  dissent.  In  their 
opinion,  it  was  this  lack  of  an  appreciation  for  the  military  voice  that  led  to 
bad  decisions  in  Iraq,  or  an  Error  of  the  Third  Kind.  Organizational  justice  is 
a  complex  construe!  involving  three  embedded  eoneepts.^'  In  Figure  1  below, 
OJa  denotes  proeedural  justice;  OJb  distributive  justice;  and  OJ^  interactional 
justice.  The  figure  also  reflects  the  relationship  of  these  concepts  to  E^.  The 
diagram  explains  perceptions  of  many  military  commanders  regarding: 

•  Proeedural  justice;  the  fairness  of  procedures  that  permit  real  par¬ 
ticipation  and  teamwork  between  principals  and  agents. 

•  Distributive  justice;  the  neutrality  of  the  distribution  of  resources 
and  evaluation  of  outcomes  between  principals  and  agents,  i.e.,  the  attention 
and  fairness  shown  by  principals  to  agents’  voices. 

•  Interactional  justiee;  the  impartiality  in  judgment  of  organizational 
interactions  made  by  the  principals  with  regard  to  their  own  ideologies  and 
adviee  given  by  agents. 


Figure  1.  Organizational  Justice  and  E,,, 
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Of  the  organizational  justice  concepts,  perhaps  the  most  important 
for  military  professionals  is  procedural  justice.  That  military  voice  is  heard 
is  a  value,  as  well  as  a  concern,  for  military  officers.  A  positive  case  of  pro¬ 
cedural  justice,  OJa,  occurred  during  World  War  II  within  the  iconic  princi¬ 
pal-agent  relationship  between  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  George  C.  Marshall. While  Marshall  was  his  most 
trusted  military  adviser — Roosevelt  stated  he  could  not  “sleep  at  ease”  with 
Marshall  outside  of  Washington — Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian  Rick  At¬ 
kinson  documents  numerous  occasions  when  FDR’s  executive  direction  ran 
counter  to  the  military’s  professional  advice. A  classic  example  was  the  de¬ 
cision  to  employ  US  forces  inNorth  Africa  rather  than  conduct  cross-Channel 
operations  into  Europe  in  1942.  Through  it  all,  there  was  a  healthy  discourse 
where  President  Roosevelt  received  the  benefit  of  General  Marshall’s  con¬ 
sidered  professional  judgment  and  made  strategic  decisions  with  the  “bigger 
picture”  in  mind.  Marshall  as  the  dutiful  agent  ensured  the  decisions  were 
forwarded  and  that  the  appropriate  planning  and  resources  were  applied. 

If  the  FDR-Marshall  relationship  is  the  exemplar  of  OJ^,  then  the 
antithesis  would  be  the  relationship  between  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and  his 
generals.  In  both  eras,  the  nation  had  been  attacked  and  was  preparing  for  a 
“global”  war.  In  Rumsfeld’s  Pentagon,  officers  complained  “their  best  ad¬ 
vice  is  being  disregarded”  and  that  the  Secretary  was  “eager  to  slap  down 
officers  with  decades  of  distinguished  service. In  the  latter  case,  military 
voice  was  not  perceived  to  be  given  its  due,  resulting  in  a  disaffection  of 
support  of  the  Secretary — the  civilian  principal.  As  captured  in  organiza¬ 
tional  literature,  senior  military  professionals  were  faced  with  choices  of 
“exit,  voice,  or  loyalty. While  the  professional  military  officers  continued 
to  be  “loyal,”  the  instances  of  dissenting  “voice”  by  those  who  took  their 
“exit”  in  the  form  of  retirement  from  military  service  garnered  the  attention 
of  American  society. 

From  legal  precedents  regarding  institutional  obligations,  there  evolves 
a  notion  of  the  obligation  of  the  organization,  and  the  expectation  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  to  view  the  job  as  a  “property  right”  of  organizational  participants. 
This  is  a  belief  that  is  known  in  practice  but  has  been  largely  ignored  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  and  management  literature.^®  In  analyzing  the  elements 
of  this  property  “right,”  one  can  readily  argue  that  high-level  participants  in 
organizations  (such  as  senior  military  commanders)  are  actually  partners  of 
the  institution.^^  As  such,  they  have  the  right  and  obligation  to  express  their 
voice  on  issues  where  they  have  professional  knowledge  and  expertise.  The 
other  partner  in  the  equation,  the  civilian  bosses,  have  a  concurrent  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  close  attention  to  such  advice,  even  if  it  contradicts  a  particular 
ideology  of  the  leader.  Not  to  do  so  violates  one  or  more  principles  of  orga- 
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The  military  has  much  to  offer  in  terms  of 
knowledge  gained  from  operations  that  provide 
input  for  the  practical  aspects  of  strategic 

decision-making. 


nizational  justice  (procedural,  distributive,  and  interactional).  When  leaders 
ignore,  take-for-granted,  or  overlook  their  partners’  professional  expertise 
and  make  unilateral  decision-making  and  errors  of  cognition,  then  adverse 
results  such  as  Em  can  ensue,  even  when  no  injustice  was  intended.^*^ 

The  organizational  justice  constructs  are  informative  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  contemporary  events  where  the  military  voice  was  appropriately 
offered  and  engaged.  Specific  cases  are  the  strategic  decisions  for  Iraq  in 
2006  and  for  Afghanistan  in  2009  made  by  US  principals.  Two  Washing¬ 
ton  E’os't  journalists,  Tom  Ricks  in  The  Gamble  and  Bob  Woodward  in  The 
War  Within,  provide  accounts  of  how  the  “clear-hold-build”  strategy  for 
Iraq  emerged  through  a  process  that  included  the  engagement  of  military 
voice.  Their  separate  accounts  explored  the  disconnect  between  two  specific 
fields  of  thought.  The  strategy  of  US  Central  Command’s  General  John  Abi- 
zaid,  endorsed  by  Defense  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  was  to  reduce  US  military 
presence  and  transition  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Iraqi  security  forces.  That 
strategy  was  balanced  against  the  concepts  that  evolved  from  the  successful 
measures  taken  by  then-Colonel  H.  R.  McMaster’s  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  in  Tal  Afar  and  developed  further  by  the  commander  of  Multi- 
National  Corps-Iraq,  Lieutenant  General  Ray  Odiemo.  That  latter  strategy 
required  an  increase  of  military  forces  with  a  “surge”  to  establish  security 
and  stability  before  turning  responsibility  over  to  Iraqi  forces. 

The  fact  that  a  debate  on  the  strategic  direction  occurred,  allowing  for 
conflicting  and  dissenting  points  of  view,  is  characteristic  of  procedural  jus¬ 
tice  (OJa).  Senior  military  officers — theater  and  operational  commanders  as 
well  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — were  engaged  in  a  discourse  with  the  goal 
of  developing  a  winning  strategy.  The  military  as  an  institution  supported  the 
process  and  the  outcome  as  just.  Advocates  of  the  former  strategy  had  their 
“voice”  and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  “loyalty.”  Secretary  Rumsfeld  re¬ 
signed  following  the  2006  mid-term  elections.  General  Abizaid  retired  after 
a  full  command  tour  (and  is  still  held  in  high  regard),  and  the  Multi-National 
Forces-Iraq  commander.  General  George  Casey,  was  appointed  as  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Casey  would  later  reflect  that  he  suffered  from  a  dis¬ 
connect  from  the  strategic  intent  of  senior  civilian  leaders,  especially  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush.  While  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  if  the  success  attributed 
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to  the  surge  in  Iraq  is  sustainable,  it  is  clear  that  engagement  of  the  military 
voice  resulted  in  a  more  effective  strategy,  at  least  in  the  short-term. 

With  regard  to  Afghanistan,  a  new  President  and  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  faced  a  challenge  of  divining  a  successful  strategy  for  the  “necessary 
war.”  Prior  to  his  inauguration.  President  Barack  Obama  conferred  with  se¬ 
nior  military  officers  on  the  way  ahead  in  Afghanistan.  After  a  preliminary 
review,  he  essentially  revalidated  the  strategic  goals  and  concepts  from  the 
previous  administration,  and  in  March  of  2009  “Strategy  for  Victory  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan”  was  published.  The  spring  of  2009,  however,  witnessed  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  Taliban,  challenges  from  within  the  Afghan  government, 
and  unacceptable  numbers  of  Afghan  civilian  casualties  attributed  to  US 
combat  actions.  When  pressed  on  a  perceived  lack  of  results,  the  command¬ 
er  of  US  and  NATO  forces  in  Afghanistan,  General  David  McKieman,  pro¬ 
vided  a  candid  assessment  and  numerous  recommendations  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  Gates  during  his  visit  to  the  theater  in  May  2009.  General 
McKiernan  exercised  his  “voice”  based  upon  his  professional  judgment. 
He  would  later  refuse  to  quietly  “exit”  via  retirement  and  was  subsequently 
forced  to  resign.  While  civilian  control  is  a  bedrock  precept  for  America’s 
military,  the  Army  as  an  institution  was  taken  aback  by  the  abrupt  dismissal 
of  General  McKieman,  with  many  viewing  this  event  as  a  challenge  to  pro¬ 
cedural  (OJJ  and  interactional  (OJ^)  justice. 

The  appointment  of  General  Stanley  McChrystal  as  commander  of 
International  Security  Forces,  Afghanistan,  replacing  General  McKiernan, 
led  to  new  assessment  and  recommendations  for  revision  of  the  strategy  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Afghanistan.  When  the  McChrystal  report  was  leaked  by  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  in  The  Washington  Post,  some  pundits  suggested  that  this  act  was  a 
tactic  by  the  military  to  force  the  administration  principals  to  accept  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  its  military  agent.  Certainly,  those  professionals  within  the 
military  viewed  this  leak  of  information  as  an  inappropriate  use  of  military 
voice  if  it  arose  from  lack  of  confidence  in  organizational  justice. 

As  the  process  for  determining  a  “new”  strategy  for  Afghanistan 
unfolded,  the  American  public  witnessed  a  vigorous  discussion  and  debate 
leading  to  the  integration  of  the  other  elements  of  national  power  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  military  effort.  It  is  apparent  that  while  the  military  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  not  totally  implemented  (e.g.,  providing  30,000  of  the 
40,000  requested  forces),  a  comprehensive  government  approach  was  used 
to  develop  a  “clear,  hold,  build,  transition”  strategy.  As  with  Iraq,  military 
voice  was  appropriately  considered  and  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
strategic  decision-making  process.  That  process  was  accepted  as  just  by 
military  agents  in  support  of  civilian  principals. 
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Distinctive  operational  eompeteneies  from  the  eivilian  and  military 
seetors  ereate  useful  synergies.  When  military  voiee  is  given  appropriate  cre- 
denee  VRIO  can  flow  easily  back  to  the  civilian  principals.  When  voiee  and 
eounsel  are  muted  or  constrained,  however,  then  the  adviee  systems  entro¬ 
py,  mainly  due  to  a  perception  of  organizational  injustiee  by  military  lead¬ 
ers,  and  valuable  knowledge  and  expertise  can  be  lost.  Using  the  military 
enterprise  as  ease  studies,  we  examined  the  prineipal-agent  relationship,  and 
how  administrative  struetures  and  dietates  of  conscienee  can  change  how 
voice  influences  deeision-making,  or  in  some  cases  eause  an  error.  We  high¬ 
lighted  the  principal  form  of  error,  known  as  “The  Error  of  the  Third  Kind 
(Eiii),”  and  the  role  that  it  played  with  disregard  of  military  voiee.  We  offer 
two  sourees  of  E^  for  strategie  deeision-making; 

•  Principal-agent  dynamies. 

•  Administrative  structures. 

In  the  national  seeurity  community,  discourse  is  essential.  Military 
officers  have  distinctive  eompeteneies  in  their  professional  jurisdiction.  As 
partners  in  the  principal-agent  relationship,  it  is  critieal  that  the  voiee  of  mili¬ 
tary  professionals  be  offered,  heard,  and  considered  by  the  civilian  principals 
in  the  deeision-making  process.  Failure  to  consider  military  voiee  can  lead  to 
violation  of  organizational  justiee  and  may  even  lead  to  dysfunetion,  pereep- 
tions  of  injustiee,  and  “Errors  of  the  Third  Kind.”  Understanding  these  eases 
of  error,  espeeially  those  where  there  was  indifference  to  military  voice,  can 
help  inform  leader-follower,  adviee-and-eonsent  dynamics  not  only  in  the 
military  but  also  in  the  private  and  nonprofit  seetors  of  enterprise. 
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